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THE FOREST ON BIG TREE CREEK ... AND ITS DESTINY? 


SIERRA CLUB 
BULLETIN ‘re 


You are urged to read these pages now and to act prompt 








(Mise 


Owing to the urgency of the situation of two 
California forests, the entire January issue of 
the Bulletin is devoted to an explanation of 
the problem and a plea for prompt action. 

Several letters and articles presently on 
hand, as well as the detailed announcement 
of the wilderness outings for 1949, will ap- 
pear in the February issue, deadline for which 
is February 10. The annual magazine num- 
ber will appear in late March. 

Extra copies of the present issue are avail- 
able for readers who wish to call this emer- 
gency to the attention of others: 10c per 
copy, $8 per 100, $65 per 1,000. Basic distri- 
bution is to the club’s 6,400 members and 
to the state legislators and administrative offi- 
cers whose efforts are sought toward protec- 
tion of two of the state’s important scenic 
assets. 


In the preparation of this issue of the Bulletin, 
the Sierra Club has enjoyed the fullest co- 
operation of the California War Memorial 
Park Association, the Calaveras Grove Asso- 
ciation, and the Butano Associates. Special 
thanks are due Mr. L. L. Arms, of the Park 
Association, for the compilation under great 


pressure of much valuable material, heavily 
drawn on in these pages. Much gratitude is 
also due Mrs. Bradley, of the Calaveras As- 
sociation, for making available many of the 
photographs. 
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THE SIERRA CLUB: Since 1892 the Sierra Club has been actively devoted to the study and 
protection of national scenic resources, most of its attention being directed to the mountain 
regions of the Pacific Coast. Realizing at the outset that these resources would receive best 
protection at the hands of those who knew them well, the club has long conducted various 
activities to make them known—high mountain outings, skiing, mountaineering, week-end 
walks, and studies in natura] sciences and history. The club invites the ea in its 


program of all those interested in rescuing for society the intangible values o 
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...TO EXPLORE, ENJOY, AND PROTECT THE NATURAL MOUNTAIN SCENE... 





The Calaveras Big Tree Region: 


Emergency Action Is Required! 


Because we have been too busy too long to worry about them, the sugar pines 
and giant sequoias in three thousand acres of the finest coniferous forest in the 
world now stand in condemned rows. 

This is being written January 31. On March 1—just about 500 hours from the 
time you receive this publication, the stay of execution for a superb forest 
runs out. 

An hour's work, now, right now, on the part of each California conservationist, 
can save what decades of effort, expended too late, will not be able to restore. 

We ask you to give that hour quickly, to borrow it from a night's sleep, from 
office routine, or from whatever may now, out of habit, seem important. That 
hour can be paid back. But put it off, let the chain saws move in, and the trees 
at Calaveras will not be seen again in your time, nor in as many decades beyond 


vour time as we're asking you to spend minutes now. 
You are a conservationist; the chips are down. 


How Important Is Calaveras? 


Asa Gray, renowned botanist who vis- 
ited all the principal forests on earth, long 
ago attributed to the west slope of the 
Sierra Nevada the finest coniferous forest 
of all. A great deal of that forest has been 
cut and a great deal more must yet be cut 
—on a sustained-yield basis. 

On the other hand, not enough of it has 
yet been set aside for mankind to enjoy 
as the forest primeval. More of that forest 
must now be set aside and saved—the 
South Calaveras Grove of Big Trees and 
the equally or more important sugar pines 
(largest and most beautiful of all pines) 
and other splendid conifers that are asso- 
ciated with the Big Trees. 
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The Calaveras trees are the finest part 
of the finest coniferous forest. They have 
a national scenic and recreational value 
Expert opinion is submitted to bear this 
out. California can no longer afford to be 
careless of such of its wonders as these; it 
can no longer afford to delay; the Cala- 
veras trees deserve the best protection 
the state can give them—the status of a 
California State Park. They can only be 
preserved by prompt action. 


What Is the Threat? 


Giant sequoias were first started on their 
way to world fame when two of the largest 
trees in the Calaveras Grove were de- 
stroyed. The stump of one was used as a 
dance floor; part of the trunk as a bowling 
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alley. Bark was stripped from both trees 
and reassembled for exhibitions on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

These acts aroused one of the earliest 
storms in this nation’s conservation his- 
tory. Protests were heard throughout the 
country. All this happened nearly a cen- 
tury ago—in 1854—1855—two decades af- 
ter the Walker Party discovered the Big 
Tree as a species. 

Today we are back at the same scene 
and man is ready to resume his role of the 
destroyer; the stage is now set, however, 
for a much more lavish act of destruction. 

Part of the Calaveras Big Trees—the 
North Grove—is safe, thanks to the effort 
of several conservation organizations in 
1931, the Calaveras Grove Association 
and Save-the-Redwoods League among 
them. But the better part of the Calaveras 
forest—the more remote Big Trees, sugar 
pines, and other conifers to the south—is 
under immediate threat. Once protected 
by its remoteness, it is now just ahead of 
a logging railroad that the postwar infla- 
tion of lumber prices has financed. 

It is now economically feas’ble to begin 
lumbering operations in this forest—one of 
the finest in California, abounding in a 
magnificence that far transcends its value 
in board feet, a magnificence that there 
is a nationwide plea to preserve. Partly in 
response to this plea, the owner has made 
an offer described below. 


The Pickering Proposal 


Last September the Pickering Lumber 
Corporation (of Missouri) which owns the 
Calaveras property, made its offer to 
California—an offer good for six months 
only, and having several untenable strings 
attached. 

For $1,750,000 cash ($1,250 per acre) 
the corporation will sell the South Cala- 
veras Grove together with a “screen area” 
surrounding the grove, all this roughly ap- 
proximating Unit 1 on the map. Although 
asking this rather substantial figure they 
still demand the right, for 15 years, to con- 
tinue lumbering operations in the screen 
area, including all necessary rights-of-way 


for their logging roads. Moreover, the cor- 
poration reserves such other rights-of-way 
as it may think necessary in the grove 
itself, as well as water out of Big Tree 
Creek—all for an unspecified length of 
time. 

Just how unacceptable all these provi- 
sions are becomes clear on second reading. 
Passing by the matter of price for a mo- 
ment, let us consider the two areas. 

The screen area contains the sugar pines 
that give the area national importance, as 
well as associated yellow pines, incense 
cedars, and fir. The forest that would re- 
main here would contain only those trees 
under 22 inches in diameter that had sur- 
vived the lumbering operation, plus some 
rather impressive stumps—up to 8 feet in 
diameter where the sugar pines were. 

In the grove itself there would be, for 
an unspecified time, an unspecified num- 
ber of lumbering roads, on one of which, 
presumably, the visitor could approach 
the grove after traveling through a logged- 
over area. It can only be surmised what 
the Big Trees themselves would be like. 
But there is very good evidence, in other 
forests, that the number of windfalls 
among the giants of this forest would be 
sickening. In a sense the Big Trees have 
been leaning on the pines among them 
and surrounding them. Through the cen- 
turies the giant sequoias have been 
shielded from the gales by the generations 
of lesser great trees that the lumbermen 
now want—trees that have also shared 
countless strokes of lightning. The Big 
Trees have been required to develop only 

1 fraction of the structure that will be 
necessary for resisting the elements once 
that protection is taken away. 

And now the price. We have seen that 
the screen will be a sad forest indeed, and 
that the grove will be seriously depre- 
ciated. For $1,750,000, then, the corpora- 
tion will give the state an almost clear 
title to all that is left, and will forego cut- 
ting the pines and firs in the grove itself. 
On March 1 the offer is to be withdrawn 
and it is implied that cutting will begin. 
Action by the Legislature when it recon- 
venes March 7 can save this forest. 
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“Lock Up” or Cut Down? 


A Statistical Approach 


Men of unmitigated enterprise long ago 
devised a handy metaphor that has been 
used ever since as a substitute for clear 
thinking. Every time a proposal is made 
that some part of a once-abundant re- 
source be saved from exploitation, the 
would-be rescuer is accused of trying to 
“lock up” that resource. The villainy of 
the accused is made plain. We can almost 
hear the grating of the heavy iron door 
as he swings it shut and bolts it, imprison- 
ing the fair princess in her tower where 
she will nevermore be seen by man. The 
exploiter is not troubled by her imprison- 
ment; what bothers him is that she can- 
not be put to work as his charwoman. 

On the other hand there are those who 
think every tree, since only God could 
make it, is much too beautiful to be cut 
and put to man’s use. The woodsman must 
either spare that tree or be reviled as a 
tree butcher. 

Between the cries of “Woodsman, spare 
it!’ and “Tree lover, unlock it!” we see 
the generation of more heat than light, 
and more smoke than either. 

So far as Calaveras is concerned, we 
have our own feelings about who is the 
righter of the two. And if someone will put 
in a long-distance call for Solomon, we'd 
be happy to submit some statistics for his 
judgment. 

The diagrams which follow are based on 
statistics derived from reports published 
by the U. S. Forest Service. Figures are 
not available for all the Calaveras units; 
that is why Unit 1 is selected here for 
comparison. It will be seen, however, that 
even if the Unit 1 figures are doubled or 
trebled, so as to encompass the other 
units necessary for an adequate park, 
there is no substantial change in the mag- 
nitude of the comparison ratios between 
the state’s total timber resources and what 
is asked for the state park. The Calaveras 
Big Trees cannot be lumbered econom- 
ically and are omitted from the statistics. 
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CALIFORNIA VIRGIN FOREST 


Total existing area 


8 Million Acres 








IN CALAVERAS UNIT 1 
THE DOT IN CIRCLE © 
1.5 THOUSAND ACRES 


As lumber, the Calaveras forest is an infini- 
tesimal bit of the state’s lumber resources. 
Preserved, it will be a small but outstanding 
sample of the finest forest of its type. 





CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINES 

Total existing stumpage ~~ 
t= -19,505 Million Board Feet 

a ————_- SF 














IN CALAVERAS UNIT 1 
35 MILLION BOARD FEET > = 


By setting aside, in Calaveras, what amounts 
to 1 sugar pine in every 557, California will 
have saved the finest of them. They occur in 
no other state in such magnificence. 











A Statistical Approach 
(Continued) 





CALIFORNIA PONDEROSA PINES = 


Tot at existing a 7 
Shh pot Miliogteeee Feet 











IN CALAVERAS UNIT 1 
BOARD FEET 


16.6 MILLION 


This amounts to preserving in Calaveras 1 
yellow pine for every 3,084 in the state. 


To sum up, saving this forest would 
not appreciably affect the state’s timber 
resources, while cutting it would destroy 
a scenic and recreational resource equaled 
nowhere else. For a specific example, the 
largest known pine in the world—8.9 feet 
in diameter—is in this forest. Once cut 
and milled, that tree will become indis- 
tinguishable in the piles of lumber that 
might have come from anywhere in the 
sugar-pine belt. Alive, it is a miracle of 
the forest—a forest which, at Calaveras, 
is superb. 


An Economic Approach 


As long as California allows some of its 
forest resources to be “locked up,” if that 
is what the lumbermen must term it, the 
state can be assured of a continuing flow 
of tourists to see the forests to which it 
does not give lumbermen the key. The 
state, and the counties along with it, will 
profit substantially from tourist travel to 
the scenic attractions that it saves, and 
will enjoy further benefits from recrea- 
tional travel originating within the state. 

Cutover forest lands can be lumbered 
again, and produce more revenue, only 
after a wait measured in generations, 
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varying with the type of forest and the 
methods of forestry. In the interim, agri- 
culture loses much of the watershed pro- 
tection the forest afforded in its prime, 
and the recreation industry suffers an al- 
most total loss in the area: cutover lands 
can rarely regain scenic importance. 

The virgin forests that are retained, 
however, will provide a constant source 
of revenue—a revenue that will increase as 
the population grows and as the people 
find more leisure—and will also give full 
and constant watershed protection. 

The revenue bird in the hand is worth 
several in the bush, especially if that bush 
is around for birds to light in only once or 
twice a century. 


An Allegorical Approach 


There was once a man who had a great 
painting, so exquisite that men crossed 
the seas just to behold its beauty and to 
marvel at the blending of line and form 
and color in this artistry of the ages, that 
was to be found nowhere else. Now this 
man was not himself the artist, nor did 
he much care to behold the painting him- 
self. Yet he owned it, and chose to do with 
it as pleased him. One day he found need 
for many small pieces of canvas, and it 
would have troubled him to search for 
other pieces of cloth when he could cut 
all he needed from the one great piece. 

The men who had crossed the seas were 
much saddened and asked, Why must you 
destroy this great art? Will you not let us 
bring you silks and precious stones from 
across the seas, that you may trade these 
for the lesser pieces of canvas which you 
need? 

The sun had not long set when he said, 
I am moved by your pleas. Go, then, across 
the seas and bring back to me these trea- 
sures. Return with them before the sun 
rises on the morrow, and know that I 
shall not yet have cut all my many pieces 
from this painting, but only part of 
them. Then the painting shall be yours, 
and your sons and their sons may come 
from afar to look upon what is left. 
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Olmsted Reports on Calaveras: 


“It is of great public importance to preserve it” 


In 1945 the state asked Frederick Law Olmsted, internationally known landscape 
architect and authority on parks, to study the value of Calaveras as a park. His 1945 
report, widely quoted, strongly recommends the preservation of Units 1 to 4 shown 
in the accompanying map. In a letter of January 10, 1949, to John B. Elliott, Olmsted's 
views have been reaffirmed and some of them have been expanded in one of the most 
important documents in the case for Calaveras: 


It is of great public importance that 
effective action be taken to preserve, as 
nearly as possible in its natural condition, 
an adequate representative portion of the 
great forest that includes the South Cala- 
veras Grove. This was deeply impressed 
upon me when I first explored this reg‘on 
some twenty years ago, and has been 
strongly confirmed by the more thorough 
examinations I have made in recent years 
at the request of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League and the California State Park 
Commission. 

It is now desperately urgent not merely 
or even primarily to save the several hun- 
dred Big Trees of the South Calaveras 
Grove (important as it is to perpetuate 
that grove), but also to save the forest 
association that occurs there. 


A Magnificent Forest 


This Sequoia Grove is an integral fea- 
ture of a magnificent virgin forest of mix- 
ed conifers and other species, a type of 
forest peculiar to this general region of 
the Sierra Nevada. It is largely composed 
of huge pine trees of greater size and im- 
pressiveness than any pines remaining in 
any other parts of the world; it is notable 
especially for sugar pines ranging from 
4 feet to 8.9 feet in diameter, breast high. 

The rapid and progressive logging-off 
of the merchantable timber of this forest 
(except so far as it can be promptly ac- 
quired for preservation by some public 
agency) will certainly be going ahead full 
blast in 1949. Logging will almost cer- 
tainly begin in precisely that part of the 
forest which is in my opinion the most 
magnificent and inspiring and of the most 
vital importance to preserve for future 
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generations. For this happens also to be 
the part most quickly accessible by the 
logging railroad now under construction. 

This part, the most precious and the 
most immediately threatened with de- 
struction, includes what I call Unit 1. It 
embraces, in addition to the South Cala- 
veras Big Trees which are in the heart of 
it, about 1,800 acres of mixed forest. This 
is dominantly of great sugar pines, al- 
though it includes some big ponderosa 
pines and a rich representation of asso- 
ciated vegetation. This Unit includes the 
entire drainage basin of Big Tree Creek 
and its enclosing ridges, except for about 
80 acres of less heavily forested land at 
the lower end of the basin beyond the lo- 
cation of the logging railroad. 

Here I have found the magnificence 
and beauty of the sugar pine forest more 
impressive, on the whole, than anywhere 
else—partly because of the prevalence 
here of very large sugar pines (including 
the largest specimen I know), and partly 
because the relatively more open stand of 
smaller trees exhibits the giants with im- 
mense effectiveness in large groups. 


A Shock of Astonishment 


To the north of this unit in the Beaver 
Creek Basin, however, there is a grand 
mixed forest in which sugar p‘nes are 
generally dominant; this extends, with 
minor interruptions, for many miles to 
the northeast. In many parts the stands of 
sugar pine are heavier than in Unit 1; 
there are more board feet of timber to 
the acre, but a larger proportion of close- 
spaced trees of moderate and smaller sizes. 
Here the impressiveness and inspirational 

(Continued on page 12) 
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We Need Lumber—But Not From Here! 





MARKED FOR DESTRUCTION 


Cutting of superlative South Calaveras sugar pines may begin as soon after March 1 
as the chain saws can get into the forest. Here the largest and most beautiful pines on 
earth reach their climax. There is plenty of good sugar pine stumpage elsewhere in 
the state, but there is no other forest like this. Immediate action will save it in a 
state park. 
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These Trees for Their Beauty—Not Their Wood 


THE BIG SEQUOIAS ARE THREATENED, TOO 


All but immortal—except for the damage man can inflict in a few days—many giant 
sequoias in the South Calaveras Grove will be endangered if logging operations are 
not diverted to other, less magnificent forests. The Big Trees are not themselves 
marked for the saw, but logging will devastate the forest around them. Removal of 
associated trees will leave the sequoias far more vulnerable to lightning than they 
now are, and will destroy the wind protection that has enabled the shallow- rooted 
giants to withstand gales through the ages. 
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Must We Surround Trees Like These With Scenes Like This? 





THE LOUIS AGASSIZ TREE—AND SUGAR PINE REMAINS 


This Giant Sequoia is in the South Calaveras Grove. The sugar pine stump is too near 
that grove. There will soon be stumps and debris in the grove itself unless the people 
of California—and their government—act quickly. 
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The Logging Trains Won't Wait for Matching Money! 


W oa 
x " 





OUR FINEST TREES ARE IN THE WAITING ROOM. THE TRAIN MAY 
SOON BE IN 


We may argue long and earnestly about the merits of the matching-fund theory of 
park acquisition. But in Calaveras, by the time matching money is found it will buy 
only the stumps of what was our finest forest specimen. 

Outright appropriation of the total purchase price, as provided for in the Calaveras 
bill now before the State Legislature, will save what people all over the nation want 
California to save—all at a cost of a few cents per person. 

The railroad has 1.6 miles to go. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
qualities of the forest are different from 
those of Unit 1. They depend much on 
the cumulative effect of penetrating for 
long distances through continuously dense 
forest stretches of large extent—in gen- 
eral so thickly intermingled with lesser 
trees that the eye can seldom range far 
ahead into the forest. One becomes grad- 
ually accustomed to the prevailing big- 
ness of the pines, without ceasing to mar- 
vel at it, and then, suddenly and without 
warning, confronts close at hand, with a 
shock of astonishment and awe, the trunk 
of one of the occasional mature gigantic 
sugar pines that far surpasses the others 
that have seemed so big. Thus suddenly 
confronting one of these sequestered 
giants of the Beaver Creek forest, unseen 
until one is within a few feet of its huge 
trunk, is a much more startling experience 
than one gets from a sugar pine just as 
large or larger but approached gradually. 
Because of the distinctive qualities of 
this forest which lies north and northeast 
of Unit 1, it will be of great value to fu- 


ture generations if sufficient funds can be 
obtained from any available source, be- 
fore it is too late, to assure the preserva- 
tion of a large block of it. 

I want here to make perfectly clear 
my deliberate opinion that the forest in 
Unit 1 exhibits the great Sugar Pines even 
more impressively, all things considered, 
than is generally the case in the forest to 
the north. Moreover, Unit 1 is more imme- 
diately threatened by logging and includes 
the South Grove of Sequoias. The thing to 
concentrate on is first to make sure that 
Unit 1 shall be promptly acquired for 
preservation, and second that as much as 
practicable of the other desirable areas 
north of it shall be acquired, either simul- 
taneously or at least before logging opera- 
tions extend into them. 

The crux of the problem is how much 
money can be made available promptly 
enough, and from what sources, for the 
acquisition and preservation, by any suit- 
able public agency or agencies, of any or 
all of the forest areas in this region which 
ought to be permanently preserved. 
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The War Memorial Park Association and Calaveras 


Conservationists the country over have rallied to rescue this forest. The California War 
Memorial Park Association, headed by John B. Elliott, Los Angeles, has come up with 
the only plan that will work soon enough and completely enough. The association has 
concluded that there is not time to solicit the contributions of philanthropists, nor is 
there time to collect the tremendous number of small donations otherwise needed. 
The association believes that the California Legislature should speedily appropriate, 
from funds already available for state park acquisition, the full amount necessary for 
the Calaveras purchase; if a reasonable price cannot be obtained, condemnation pro- 
ceedings should be begun. This plan has statewide support and has been submitted to 








the Legislature. 


Mr. L. L. Arms, a member of the association, has submitted an account of its work. 
Citing the recent article by Willerd Van Name in Natura uistory and describing 
the effect of that article on John B. Elliott—who founded the association largely because 
of it—Mr. Arms goes on to outline what has been done and what must yet be done. 


The California War Memorial Park As- 
sociation gave assurance from the start 
that no funds would be solicited or ac- 
cepted; nor would there be any dues. All 
John B. Elliott asked of the public-spirited 
and prominent citizens who were invited 
to join the organization committee was 
that they would demonstrate a genuine 
interest in the effort. 

The result was certainly gratifying and 
gave reassuring evidence that the sub- 
ject of conservation and the determina- 
tion in the future not to let any of Cali- 
fornia’s priceless assets go by default is 
one that is very close to a great number 
of people’s hearts. 


Wide Support 


Among those who responded to the call 
were 6 Justices of the Supreme Court of 
California, 25 judges of the Los Angeles 
County Superior Court, the Los Angeles 
Board of Supervisors as a whole, and by 
resolution 11 Los Angeles councilmen, 
seven federal judges, three publishers, a 
former Secretary of the Interior, three 
postmasters, eight Municipal Court judges, 
a United States senator, a number of prom- 
inent Southland women representing state- 
wide women’s clubs and organizations, 
union leaders, representatives acting offi- 
cially for the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, scientists and 
radio executives, a former California gov- 
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ernor, attorneys and oil executives. Fur- 
ther, they wrote personal letters to the 
association, the general tenor of which 
was that they would do everything within 
their power to help save the Calaveras 
forest. 


Matching Funds 


There is one element of the campaign 
to save the sugar pines that may pro- 
foundly affect the future of conservation 
of California’s great natural assets. In its 
publicity the California War Memorial 
Park Association has undertaken to criti- 
cize what it deems to be the inequalities 
of the “matching provision” under which 
state beaches and parks are acquired. Un- 
der the law, the state pays half the cost 
of land desirable for park or recreational 
purposes on the understanding that the 
balance will be raised from “other 
sources.” 

The population of the state is now grow- 
ing at the greatest rate in its history. The 
need for additional park and recreation 
land for our people is greater than ever. 
The ability of the state to acquire these 
needed assets is invariably defeated or 
dangerously delayed by one barrier—the 
matching provision. 

The California War Memorial Park As- 
sociation believes that the acquiring of 
lands for recreational use is a function of 
state government: the people through 
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will probably happen meanwhile: 


seriously impaired. 


creased; the price will soar. 


Calaveras and Butano forests. 





In Brief: The Case for Outright Appropriation 


It is well known that matching funds are increasingly hard to get. To raise the 
sums now needed, if they can be raised at all, will take many years. This is what 


1. Population pressure will greatly increase. 
2. Recreational areas that should be saved now will either be destroyed or 


3. The demand for these areas will increase and the supply will have de- 


4. State and matching money combined will then be able to acquire less—of 
what lands are left—than state money alone will now buy of lands now to be had. 

If a fire were headed toward each of these forests, no one would advocate a 
prolonged public campaign for funds to cover the cost of fighting half the fire. 

The matching principle is a good one, and it has served its purpose well; but 
the arguments in its favor are academic in the face of the urgent situation in the 








their government should be able to ac- 
quire land for common use and benefit, 
using funds to which all the people con- 
tribute—namely, taxes. The association 
does not believe the public or “other 
sources” should be asked to match the 
money they have already intended for 
acquisition. 

The association points out that other 
developments for the good of the people 
and the state are not so restricted. For 
example, if the people desire a new wing 
built on their State Capitol at Sacramento, 
shall the state provide only one-half the 
amount, the rest being raised by some 
generous persons who especially desire 
such construction? Of course not. 

If the people require enlargement of 
their state police, prison, asylum, or hos- 
pital facilities, do they put up only half 
the money? Certainly not. 

There is a large sum of money now 
lying idle in the state treasury, unused for 
the purpose intended, because of this 
matching provision. In 1945 the people, 
through their Legislature, designated ten 
million dollars for acquisition of beach 
Jands and five million for the acquiring of 
inland park areas. 

Now, more than three years later, nearly 
nine millions of the money the people 
wished to buy beaches with is unspent 
and more than four millions of the money 
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designated for parks also remains in the 
treasury. The matching provision has 
blocked the intended use of these funds. 
Meanwhile, prices of the property to be 
acquired have soared and the people's 
money will buy fewer and fewer beaches 
and parks for public use. At the present 
rate of expenditure under matching re- 
strictions, thirty years would elapse be- 
fore this 1945 appropriation was used in 
full. 

In the inland areas, lumbermen, cutting 
at a greater rate than ever before, are 
daily diminishing the available land and 
forests for needed park areas, destroying 
forests that have required hundreds of 
years to attain their present beauty. In 
the Calaveras-Tuolumne forest area not 
one cent has been spent for land acquisi- 
tion in the last seventeen years, despite 
the repeatedly expressed desire of the 
people, the Governor and the Park Board 
to increase State Park lands in this area. 

The state is waiting for matching funds. 
From whom? From the very same people 
who have already supplied, through their 
taxes, the funds already on hand and who 
wish them spent for the acquisition of 
beaches and parks. 

No doubt there are instances where 
specific localities are the sole beneficiaries 
of these appropriations and where local 
matching should be employed. But the 
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matching principle in a broader aspect is 
new; and it is not sacrosanct. Uncompro- 
mising adherence to it is resulting in cost- 
ly delays and losses. Beautiful and irre- 
placeable giants of the forest that have 
survived for hundreds of years, that have 
brought joy to all beholders, and that 
would have made a mignificent addition 
to the Calaveras State Park, are today fall- 
ing beneath the woodsman’s saw—for lack 
of public money that is available but isn’t 
matched. How many more must fall? 
The California War Memorial Park As- 


sociation was created to meet a specific 
emergency—that concerning the fate of 
the magnificent sugar pines of Tuolumne. 
When that fate is determined the associa- 
tion will disband. But it is a hopeful thing 
when Californians in many walks of life 
take time to support such an effort; for 
the spirit behind the effort augurs well 
for the future of conservation in Califor- 
nia. In this same future it is to be hoped 
there will be other John B. Elliotts who 
will not hesitate to take the lead in a 
worthy cause. 


Wood and the Future 


It is conceivable that we shall some day 
find timber in such short supply that we 
shall have to curtail one of the most ex- 
tensive uses of lumber—the building of 
homes out of wood. 

Recent technological advances suggest 
that this will not be too great a tragedy; 
there are many new substitutes for lum- 
ber. But even without these advances 
there are some advantages in a less ex- 
travagant use of wood than has been cus- 
tomary. Those persons who traveled far 
afield in the recent war, in Italy, for ex- 
ample, will recall that throughout that 
country wooden structures were rare in- 
deed, except in forested regions of the 
southern Alps. And it seemed to be a good 
thing that they were rare. Stone buildings 
and farm houses, to meet a soldier’s im- 
mediate need, were for one thing far 
more resistant than frame structures to 
small-arms fire and shell fragments. Dis- 
counting the ravages of war, they wore 
better than wood. Wood, because it is 
organic, speedily returns to its basic 
dust, aided by fire, decay, and termites, 
and manages to sag into a sadly dilapi- 
dated state many years before it finds its 
final rest in that dust. Stone gains with 
the years in dignity and mellowness. (Wit- 
ness the Colosseum, and consider what 
we would know of it had it been of wood. ) 

No, a curtailing of the use of lumber 
would not be a tragedy. What would be 
tragic, however, would be to continue our 
present rate and method of lumbering 
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until not even a few representative sam- 
ples of our virgin forests were left un- 
disturbed—until we had nothing to go to 
but a few reconstituted woodlands, Black 
Forests, growing wanly in ordered rows 
on soil from which too much had been 
taken for too long. 





We need a national tickler file in which, 
before it is too late, the page of the cal- 
endar can be turned to reveal the memo 
to ourselves, “Timber about gone—start 
using substitute.” We're fast getting 
close to passing that date without knowing 
it. The best proof of this statement lies 
in the pressure to get the last samples of 
several resources out of the parks in 
which they are preserved; it lies also in 
the increasing difficulty of setting aside 
new parks for a growing population. 








Butano Forest Can Still Be Saved—With Your Help 


Ninety minutes and fifty miles from San 
Francisco, in the heart of the redwood 
belt, lies Butano Forest. Except for the 
adjacent Redwood and Big Basin state 
parks much of the forest surrounding the 
Butano has been lumbered, and day by 
day the loggers work closer to the bound- 
aries of the Butano. The miracle is that 
this unusual stand of virgin redwoods has 
gone untouched until now. 

In evaluating the Butano, one should 
not think only of the redwoods, for the 
beauty of the area is in no small measure 
due to its div ersity. Besides the redwoods, 
there are Douglas firs, oaks, and madrones. 
Acres of rhododendrons bloom beneath 
the trees and the banks of Butano Creek 
are lined with azaleas. The trails wind 
through dense forest and into sunny 
glades, in steep ravines and on scenic 
ridges. Deep in the forest, Butano Creek 
rushes along its narrow course, cascading 
over many little waterfalls into quiet 
pools, finally taking an easier course lower 
down where the valley is wider. 

The imminence of the loss of the Bu- 
tano was brought into sharp focus in 
August, 1945, when the Pacific Lumber 
Company purchased the tract to supple- 
ment its holdings in the area. In response 
to this threat, an organization known as 
the Butano Forest Associates was formed. 
Earlier, the State Park Commission had 
set up a fund of $600,000, any portion 
of which could be used as matching funds 
for the purchase of the Butano as a State 
Park. At prevailing prices for commercial 
stumpage, the calculated purchase price 
of the Butano would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,200,000. 

Experience of the Butano Forest As- 
sociates in attempting to raise the match- 
ing funds has been the same as in the 
Calaveras problem: the required sum is 
too great, even when the fund-raising 
campaign is on a statewide basis. As a con- 
sequence, the Butano Forest Associates 
are attempting to secure action by the 
California State Legislature with a bill in- 
troduced by Assemblyman Dolwig for the 
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purchase of the Butano Forest. The bill 
also provides that the State Park Commis- 
sion may purchase the property from the 


Pacific Lumber Company through nego- 


tiation or may institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings if negotiation fails. 

















If this move is successful and the Bu- 


tano Forest becomes a State Park, its top- 
ography will lend itself to a diversity of 
recreational purposes. Camping and pic- 
nicking facilities in the flat areas and 
along the scenic ridges will be installed. 
Wilderness trails for riding and hiking 
will be constructed. Here will be oppor- 
tunity for relaxation and reflection amid 


serene surroundings. The youth camps 
that lie just beyond the border of the Bu- 


tano Forest will use the area extensively. 


The opportunity to preserve the Bu- 
tano in the State Park system is a fleeting 


one. The next session of the Legislature 


will be too late. It will require the con- 
certed effort of everyone interested in 
these splendid redwoods to see that the 
Butano bill is enacted into law. 

Jack R. BARNARD 
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CALIFORNIA COAST REDWOODS 
TOTAL COMMERCIAL STUMPAGE 
IN CALIFORNIA 58,114 MILLION BOARD FEET. 


IN BUTANO FOREST 
200 MILLION 
BOARD FEET. 











‘Too Much to Save? 


In all the California coastal belt where 
Sequoia sempervirens grows, there are 
redwoods enough under private owner- 
ship to produce 58,114 million board feet 
of saw timber. Butano Forest contains 200 
million board feet of this total. We must 
now decide whether this is to become 200 
million board feet of redwood siding, 
timbers, and grapestakes, or whether it 
is to remain a beautiful redwood forest— 
4,500 acres of it—to satisfy an urgent re- 
creational need not met elsewhere. 

To save the Butano Forest is to save 
only one out of every 290 redwoods that 
are marked for cutting in California. Is 
this too much? 

We think not. The Bay Area and the 
cities and towns within 100 miles of the 
Butano Forest contain nearly two million 
people, many of whom depend on the 


adjacent Big Basin and Redwood State 
Parks and Muir Woods as recreational 
areas. Moreover, the thousands of visitors 
attracted to California are anxious to see 
the great trees that grow a few scant miles 
from San Francisco. Because of this heavy 
traffic, the near-by parks are used and 
re-used each year—until the roots of many 
of the trees have actually been trampled 
to death. If we are short on parks today, 
our need will be much greater tomorrow 
as the population pressure increases, and 
we must plan accordingly. 

By adding the Butano in our State Park 
Sy stem, we will at least put off the day of 
rationing our recreational areas— perhi aps 
when we can allow the A’s to M’s in our 
parks on one week end, the N’s to 
Z’s on the next, and the indigenous wild- 
life whenever there’s room. ]. B. 





Olmsted on Butano 





“Comparatively large and recreationally valuable virgin redwood forests else- 
where cannot be reached from the me tropolitan region of San Francisco Bay 
short of a long day’s travel to Humboldt County or beyond. And the time has 
now come when a final decision must be made whether or not, for the vast 
population of the Bay Region in centuries to come, access to virgin redwood 
forests within an easy afternoon’s round trip drive is to be forever confined to 
the already overcrow yded Big Basin Park and Muir Woods, and the few frag- 
mentary remnants that have thus far been preserved for the public elsewhere 
within that radius. 

“If they are ever to have more, it will only be by prompt action.” 
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Which Shall It Be? 
On facing pages you see two versions of 
what we can have at Butano. We've seen 
many such before-and-after photographs, 
but it does us no harm to be reminded of 
one of the costs of lumber that we should 
not always pay. 

There is a substitute, elsewhere in the 
state, for the lumber resources in Butano. 
There is no substitute at all for the pe- 
culiar and extraordinary scenic and recrea- 
tional value of this forest. 

The California Legislature now has be- 
fore it a bill that will preserve Butano as 
a state park on the same basis that the 
Calaveras forest is to be preserved. Both 
bills need strong, immediate support. 

Butano Forest Associates, now leading 
in the effort to preserve this forest, will 
subsequently concern itself with the de- 
velopment and administration of Butano 
as a park. Membership is open to all who 
wish to join (dues: life, $100; contrib- 
uting, $10 per year; active, $2; your 
check may be sent to the Sierra Club). 
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What You Can Do for the Calaveras and Butano Forests: 


1. 


There is little time, but there is good 

chance for success if each person who 

believes Calaveras and Butano should 

be saved will act now. 

This is a matter in which the govern- 

ment of the state of California is im- 

mediately concerned, not the federal 

government. 

An effort has been made in this bulle- 

tin to present the main reasons for pre- 

serving these forests. Further reasons 

will doubtless occur to you. Organize 

your own presentation of the case and 

bring it to the attention of your friends 

and associates. 

Write, and ask your friends to write, 

to the following persons, urging that 

they act promptly to save these for- 

ests: 

a. Governor Earl Warren, State Cap- 
itol, Sacramento 14, California. 

b. Your State Senator and 

c. Your Assemblyman. Ask your local 
newspaper or chamber of com- 
merce who they are. Address at 
the State Capitol, Sacramento 14. 
Joseph R. Knowland, Chairman of 
the State Park Commission (or 
other members of the Commission 
whom you may know). 
A. E. Henning, Chief, Division of 
Beaches and Parks, Sacramento 14. 


5. The Sierra Club will appreciate re- 
ceiving a copy of the letters you send 
—for three reasons: (1) It will be pos- 
sible to gauge the strength of the ef- 
fort to save these forests. (2) Further 
arguments that are brought out can 
be recorded and made use of in the 
coérdinated effort of conservation or- 
ganizations. (3) We will know whe 
can be counted on to act when action 
is badly needed. 

Those who have contributed to this pub- 

lication believe that the arguments so far 

advanced for the preservation of the 

Calaveras and Butano forests are com- 

pelling arguments — incontrovertible, to 

fall back on a word that is much in use 
these days. 

There remains one more argument that 
cannot be refuted: 

If the preservationists have their way, 
nothing will be lost; the forests will still 
be there, to battle over, if our successors 
should decide that the battle should be 
joined again. But once we let the ax fall 
we can never change our minds. 

And in both Butano and Calaveras, if 
we fail to act now, we are ourselves swing- 
ing the figurative ax in the finest forests 
of the land. 

Is there an ax in your hand? Or is there 
a pen? 








